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The  aim  of  the  sooiety  is  to  continue  and  extend  the  work  and  ideas  of 
the  Founder  of  the  BLUE  JAY,  the  late  Mrs.  Isabel  M.  Priestly,  in  form¬ 
ing  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  nature  observations  of  mutual  interest, 
and  in  working  together  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  wild 

life  in  Saskatchewan. 


HOW' TO  SUBSCRIBE 

The  BLUE  JAY  is  published  quarterly  at  a  yearly  subscription  rate  of 
One  Dollar,  Anyone  interested  in  any  phase  of  nature  will  be  a  welcome 
member  to  this  organization.  All  subscriptions  will  start  and  terminate 
on  the  first  day  of  January.   
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THE  EDITORS  DESK 

To  each,  of  our  readers  at  this 
time  we  wish  a  Merry  Christmas,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hope  that  the  New 
Year  will  bring  added  happiness  in 
a  closer  association  with  Nature  and 
with  the  countless  gifts  which  she 
has  to  bestow. 


With  this  issue  of  the  BLUE  LAY  you  will  have  received  the  fourth  since 
we  took  our  place  at  this  Desk.  In  spite  of  our  many  short -comings ,  we  hope 
that  you  have  enjoyed  Volume  VII,  With  the  active  assistance  of  each  reader, 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  the  issues  of  1950  much  better  and  a  step  nearer  to 
that  ideal  which  we  feel  should  be  attained  in  the  publication  of  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Nature  Bulletin. 

Now  that  winter  is  with  us,  do  not  feel  that  Mother  Nature,  like  the  bears 
and  gophers,  has  gone  into  hibernation  and  has  nothing  to  disclose  until  the 
warm  sun  of  spring  appears  again.  There  will  be  countless  and  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  to  be  made  and  recorded.  Send  us  an  account  of  them,  so  that  all 
may  enjoy  with  you  those  experiences. 

Makes  a  special  effort  during  the  last  week  o.f  the  year  to  participate  in 
the  Christmas  bird  census.  In  this  manner  only  can  records  be  compiled  which 
will  give  us  an  over-all  picture  of  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  our 
residents  and  winter  visitants. 


times  why  this  Bulletin  has 
particularly  in  view  of  the 
readers  the  Blue  Jay  is 


that  although  these  birds 
clowns,  they  are  neverthe- 
of  our  members  belong  to 
this  name  was  not  given  be- 
of  nature  lovers  to  the 
reason. 

In  the  second  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY,  Mrs,  Priestly  gave  the  reason,  "We 
chose  the  name  BLUE  JAY  for  our  little  paper  because  it  was  "Sammy"  Blue  Jay, 
in  the  Burgess  Bedtime  Stories  who  always  carried  the  news  to  the  TLittle 
People  of  the  Green  Forest  and  Green  Meadows"  and  "Sammy"  has  always  been  a 
very  real  personage  to  some  of  us," 

We  hope  that  the  Bulletin  will  continue  to'  be  a  carrier  of  those  intriguing 
tales  of  Nature  to  all  who  find  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 


We  have  been  asked-  several 
been  given  the  name  BLUE  JAY, 
fact  that  to  the  majority  of  our 
seldom  or  never  seen. 

We  will  agree  with  Taverner 
are  noisy,  mischievous,  inquisite 
less  intelligent  and  alert.  Most 
the  latter  category;  but  surely 
cause  of  a  fancied  resemblance, 
former.  No,  that  was  not  the 
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THE  PRESIDENT f  S  REPORT 

A  year  ago  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society  decided  to  help  pub¬ 
lish  the  BLUE  JAY.  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Regina,  had 
been  paying  the  printing  costs  but  others  in  Regina  had  taken  no  responsibility 
for  the  editorial  work.  We  felt  that  the  Museum  should  be  relieved  of  the 
costs  which  it  had  been  contributing  to  our  society.  We  all  agreed  that  an 
editor  has  a  great  amount  of  work  to  do  in  assembling  material  and  that  he 
must  receive  remuneration. 

The  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  gave  us  every  encouragement  and 
allowed  us  to  elect  provisional  officers  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society,  All  those  subscribing  to  the  BLUE  JAY  would  be  members  of  this 
society.  The  fee  was  raised  to  one  dollar  per  year  since  the  majority  of 
those  answering  the  questionnaire  were  in  favor  of  this  increase.  Mr.  L3  T. 
Carmichael  agreed  to  be  our  editor. 

We  had  our  first  annual  meeting  in  October,  This  year  the  meeting 
had  to  spend  much  of  its  time  adopting  a  constitution.  A  copy  of  our  consti¬ 
tution  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  BLUE  JAY.  It  is  drawn  up  in  accord  with 
our  experiences  of  this  year.  No  doubt  changes  in  it  will  be  necessary  as  the 
society  changes  and  develops  but  these  changes  can  be  incorporated  an  an  annual 
meeting  after  notice  has  been  given  in  the  BLUE  JAY. 

Enthusiastic  members  came  to  the  annual  meeting  from  Swift  Current, 
Burnham,  Moose  Jaw,  Naicam,  Indian  Head  and  Grenfell,  Bob  McKenzie  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  the  early  history  of  Saskatchewan  with  particular 
reference  to  the  wild  life  ninety  years  ago  in  comparison  with  that  of  today, 
Doug  Gilroy  showed  some  excellent  kodachrome  natural  history  pictures  taken  on 
his  farm  near  the  QplAppelle  Valley.  Ducks  Unlimited  favored  us  with  that 
beautiful  colored  movie  Prairie  Wings. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  revealed  270  paid-up  members  in 
our  society.  Each' issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY  costs  nearly . $100, 00.  There  was  no 
talk  of  raising  the  membership  dues  to  make  our  books  balance.  It  was  agreed 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  our  membership  list.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  work  should  rest  mainly  on  the  directors  who  are  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  throughout  the  province.  The  idea  of  patrons  (see  constitution)  was  en¬ 
dorsed  so  that  money  could  be  accepted  from  the  members  and  acknowledged  in  the 
BLUE  JAY. 

There  was  no  time  during  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  BLUE  JAY.  Our  editor  has  agreed  to  receive  all .membership  dues.  This 
is  extra  work  for  him  but  you  can  help  by  writing  items  of  interest  when  you 
send  in  your  dollar.  The  executive  will  share  with  the  editor  the  heavy  load 
of  mimeographing  and  getting  the  BLUE  JAY  into  the  mail.  The  editor  in  his 
report  spoke  of  possible  improvements  in  the  BLUE  JAY.  Perhaps  we  can  have 
lots  of  pictures  in  one  of  our  1950  issues.  This,  of  course,  would  cost  more 
so  let’s  get  the  memberships  in  and  try  to  increase  our  bank  balance. 

The  officers  of  the  provisional  society  who  were  elected  in  January 
were  re-elected  at  our  annual  meeting.  It  was  stressed  that  they  should  serve 
at  least  a  full  year.  Because  of  certain  changes  brought  in  by  the  constitution 
additions  were  necessary  and  these  appear  on  the  front  page.  Your  president 
and  other  re-elected  officers  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  shown  in  them  by  thos  participating  in  the  election,  including  those  who 
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wrote  in  preceding  the  meeting.  Please  remember,  for  future  years,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  to  make  a  nomination  or  to  register  a 
vote. 

We  have  successfully  met  the  dead  lines  in  publishing  the  four  1949 
issues  of  the  BLUE  JAY.  Thanks  to  the  aid  given  this  year  by  the  Museum  we 
have  met  our  costs  without  dipping  too  deeply  into  1950  membership  monies.  Our 
confidence  in  the  success  of  our  society  is  growing.  We  will  do  better  in 
1950. 

This  is  your  society  and  it  must  depend  on  you  if  it  is  to  live  up 
to  its  aims  and  its  plans  for  the  future.  Help  us  to  keep  expenses  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  Send  in  your  membership  dues  before  special  reminders  have  to  be  sent  to 
you,  Let's  all  get  out  and  find  new  members  and  send  in  more  stories.  Let's 
make  the  BLUE  JAY  more  successful  in  1950'  than  it  has  been  in  1949. 

—  G.  E.  Ledingham 


PATRONS  FOR  1950 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  donations  received,  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  of  those  desirous  of  being  listed  as 
Patrons  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  for  1950. 

Miss  Pauline  Summers,  Yorkton  $315.00 


0.  C.  Shaw,  Yorkton  6.00 

Fred  Langstaff ,  Yorkton  5,00 

Stuart  Houston,  Winnipeg'  5.00 

L.  T.  Carmichael,  Regina  5,00 

Ed  Brooman,  Prince  Albert  5.00 


Regina  Natural  History  Society  50.00 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  20.00 

YORKTON  ACTIVITY  • 

Our  thanks  is  extended  in  particular,  at  this  time,  to  our  Vice 
President,  Cliff  Shaw,  of  Yorkton,  through  whose  untiring  efforts,  sixty- 
five  new  members  have  recently  subscribed  to  the  BLUE  JAY  for  the  coming  year. 
Of  this  number  thirty-one  subscriptions  were  solicited  from  t'eachers  attending 
institute  meetings  in  Yorkton,  during  the  week-end  of  October  28. 


A  subscriber  from  Yorkton  who  desires  to  remain  anonymous,  has  paid 
for  nine  1950  subscriptions  of  the  BLUE  JAY,  Three  are  to  go  to  the  Nature 
Clubs  of  each  of  the  three  public  schools  of  Yorkton;  Simpson,  Burke  and 
Victoria. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  BLUE  JAY  was  taken  over  by  the  present  slate  of 
officers,  the  newly  formed  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  without  a  written  constitution.  This  condition  was  remedied  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  October  21st  by  the  adoption  of  the  following. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY -SOCIETY 
I  Name 

The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  "The  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 

Society, " 

II  Ob  .jeot 

The  Society  has  been  founded  to  encourage  an  interest  in,  and  an 

understanding  of  nature.  This,  we  believe,  can  best  be  accomplished 

hy: 

(a)  publishing  the  BLUE  JAY,  founded  and  originally  edited  by  the 
late  Mrs,  I,  M.  Priestly  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society, 
later  in  cooperation  with  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  finally,  in  1949,  by  our  provisional  society; 

(b )  encouraging  the  foundation  of  local  natural  history  societies; 

(c)  working  in  cooperation  with  our  provincial  museum; 

(d)  stimulating  and  fostering  interest  in  Nature  among  young  people 
in  Saskatchewan  through  various  projects; 

(e)  studying  means  by  which  we,  as  individuals  and  as  a  society,  may 
conserve  our  wild  life. 


III  Membership 

(a)  Memb er :  Any  person,  or  organization,  with  an  interest  in  and  a 
desire  to  understand  Nature,  may,  upon  payment  of  the  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar,  become  a  member  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  and  will  receive  the  BLUE  JAY.  Term  of  member¬ 
ship  will  coincide  with  the  calender  year. 

(b )  Patron;  Any  individual,  or  organization,  wishing  to  support  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  will  be  considered  a  patron 
for  one  year  after  payment  of  a  minimum  of  five  dollars.  Ack¬ 
nowledgment  will  be  made  in  the  BLUE  JAY  and  patrons  will  auto¬ 
matically  receive  the  BLUE  JAY  for  one  year  after  the  donation. 

17  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  one  Honorary  President, 
a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Editor,  fifteen  Directors,  and  an 
Executive  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  Business  Manager. 

V  Duties 

The  Editor  shall  correspond  with  all  members,  acknowledge  their 
membership  dues,  select  and  edit  material  to  appear  in  the  BLUE  JAY, 

The  Business  Manager  shall  be  responsible  for  the  printing  of  the 
BLUE  JAY,  for  getting  it  out  on  time,  and  for  paying  all  bills. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Directors  shall  be  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Society  and  must  be  active  in  support  of  our 
aims.  They  must  include  the  representatives  from  all  local  natural 
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societies  and  as  many  different  localities  in  Saskatchewan  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  responsible  for  local  membership  and  for  submission 
of  material  for  the  BLUE  JAY. 

The  Executive  shall  be  responsible  for  promoting  the  aims  of  the 
Society,  including  active  assistance  with  the  publication  of  the 
BLUE  JAY.  ..  . 

VI  Honorarium 

For  the  editing  of  the  BLUE  JAY  and  corresponding  with  the  members 
the  Editor  shall  be  granted  an  honorarium  of  $100  per  year. 

VII  Funds 

The  funds  of  the  Society,  however  derived,  shall  not  be  expended  for 
any  object  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The 
funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  deposited  in  a  chartered  bank  and  can 
only  be  withdrawn  by  cheque,  signed  by  the  Editor  and  the  Business 
Manager. 

VIII  :  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  October  of  'each  year.  Notice  of 
this  meeting  must  be  sent  to  all  members  in  or  with  the  September 
issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY,  The  accounts  must  be  audited  before  the 
annual  meeting.  The  membership  list  must  be  open  for  inspection  at 
this  meeting.  Anyone  may  be  re-elected  immediately  at  the  end  of 
his  term  of  office.  Nominations  may  be  made  by  any  member  of  the 
meeting  or  by  proxy, 

IX  Amendment  s 

This  constitution  can  only  be  amended  at  an  annual  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  of  members  present,  including  those  voting  by 
proxy.  Notice  of  such  amendment  must  be  given  to  all  members  in  the 
BLUE  JAY  in  the  issue  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 
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A  winter  bird  common  to  the  Prairies 
is  the  Bohemian  Waxwing.  Watch  for 

him. 

FEATHERED  FRIENDS  IN  SEPTEMBER  Doug  Gilroy,  Regina 

During  the  month  of  September  we  had  quite  a  heavy  migration  of 
Killdeer  Plovers  over  the  farm.  Some  days  down  on  the  pasture  flat  I  counted 
fifty  or  more  birds  together.  There  also  seems  to  be  more  Flickers  about  this 
fall  than  there  were  last  year.  They  certainly  were  not  hatched  in  this  area, 
as  Starlings  occupied  most  of  the  Flicker  holes. 

September  21  was  a  beautiful  warm  autumn  day.  On  the  way  to  a 
neighbors  that  morning  we  passed  the  bridge  and  on  up  the  road  that  leads  out 
of  the  valley,  I  counted  6  large  Swainson  Hawks  sitting  out  in  the  stubble 
field  and  on  fence  posts  along  the  trail.  About  two  miles  further  on  we  came 
upon  more  hawks  out  in  the  stubble.  This  time  I  counted  35  and  there  were 
still  several  more  over  a  slight  rise  in  the  land.  Ifm  sure  it  would  be  quite 
safe  to  say  there  were  at  least  40  in  the  flock.  About  20  got  up  at  once  and 
flew  off  a  short  distance  together.  It  was  indeed  a  great  sight  to  see  so  many 
of  these  fine  birds  together  at  once. 

Going  on  down  the  road  a  mile  or  so  we  came  upon  four  Chickadees 
looking  very  much  out  of  place  on  the  treeless  prairie.  One  little  fellow 
would  fly  from  telephone  pole  to  telephone  pole  and  alight  on  the  side  of  each 
one,  like  a  woodpecker.  At  twelve  of clock,  we  arrived  back  home  to  find  our 
pasture  absolutely  black  with  Crows,  There  were  thousands  of  them  -  the 
largest  flock  of  crows  I  have  seen  this  year. 


CROWE  AND  DUCKS  WERE  PLENTIFUL  Harold  Kvinge,  Hawarden 

There  was  a  huge  flock  of  crows  flying  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  out  farm  on  September  10,  I  estimated  that  there  were  between  10,000  and 
20,000  in  the  flock,  I  have  never  seen  such  a  large  flock  before.  They  were 
migrating  ahead  of  a  storm  wave,  The  sky  seemed  all  black  with  them  for  quite 
a  distance. 

Wild  ducks  are  still  (November  8)  around  here  in  large  numbers.  I 
believe  the  flock  to  be  between  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  birds.  They  re¬ 
mained  here  after  the  cold  weather  and  freeze-up  of  October  20,  They  are  now 
feeding  on  grain  in  the  fields  each  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  sloughs 
are  open  again  and  there  is  no  snow  here. 

Fall  birds  seem  more  numerous  this  fall,  especially  the  Red  Poles 
which  congregate  in  large  flocks  in  many  places.  Chickadees  and  Snowbirds  are 
quite  prevalent  now,  and  a  few  Pine  Grosbeaks  have  put  in  an  appearance.  During 
the  first  week  in  September  I  noticed  the  following  birds  in  migration:  on  the 
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fourth,  a  Spotted  Towhee,  a  Brown  Thrasher  and  a  House  Wren;  on  the  fifth  a 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  a  Black  and  White  Warbler,  a  Red  Start  and  a  Rose¬ 
breasted  Grosbeak. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BANDING  SEASON  ENDS  Arthur  Ward,  Burnham 

Now  that  November  has  come  with  the  bright  sunny  days  of  an  Indian 
Summer,  the  birds  have  left  us  for  the  South.  It  is  strangely  silent  in  the 
Grove  -  no  flashing  of  wings  in  the  sunlight,  -  no  twitter  from  the  tree  top. 

The  last  bird  to  leave  was  the  Junco,  on  October  30. 

Small  drifts  of  snow,  scattered  here  and  there  since  the  nineteenth 
of  October  had  provided  the  birds  with  water.  Weed  seeds,  now  available  on 
the  roadside  prevented  further  concentration  around  the  traps.  Observation  in 
migration  commencing  the  last  week  in  August  showed  a  preponderance  of  immatures. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  the  White  Crown  and  the  Olay-coloured  Sparrows.  No 
adult  birds  seemed  to  accompany  the.  small- flocks  which  very  noticeably  arrived 
during  the  night.  Repeated  trappings  showed  that  some  species,  such  as  the 
Harris,  White  Grown  and  Tree  Sparrows  and  Juncos  stayed  here  about  two  weeks, 
while  others  took  off  after  a  few  days. 

Another  feature  was  the  congregating  of  the  smaller  birds  of  different 
species.  They  flitted  around  the  grove  together  and  seemed  more  easily  caught 
in  this  manner.  71  species  were  observed  here  during  the  trapping  period  from 
March  1st  to  October  31st.  The  total  number  of  birds  caught  was  1212,  consist- 


ing  of  412  House  Sparrows, 

31  other 

birds  released  without  bands,  47  Hungar 

Partridge  released  without 

bands  and 

.  722  birds  of  47  species  barided. 

The  species  banded  were  as -follows: 

Tree  Sparrows 

51 

Orange . Grown  Warbler 

2 

White  Grown  Sparrows 

104 

Wilson's  Warbler 

1 

Song 

7 

Palm  Warbler 

1 

Lincoln  " 

14 

Magnolia  Warbler 

1 

Clay-coloured  ” 

128 

Red  Start 

2 

Vesper  " 

7 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

.  4 

White  Throated  ” 

25 

House  Wren 

11 

Harris  ?f 

15 

American.  Gold  Pinch 

5 

Chipping  ” 

.50 

Least  Flycatcher 

1 

Savannah  ” 

2 

Western  Flycatcher 

1 

Slate-coloured  Junco 

44 

Pine  Siskin 

13 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

25 

Barn  Swallow 

4 

Hermit  Thrush 

10 

Willet 

4 

Varied  Thrush 

1 

Purple  Finch 

1 

Northern  Water  Thrush 

1 

Cedar  Waxwing 

1 

Robin 

40 

Tyr annus  Kingbird 

3 

Redwing  Blackbird 

36 

Arkansas  Kingbird 

2. 

Cat  Bird 

28 

Brown  Thrasher 

4 

Baltimore  Oriole 

2 

Downy  Woodpecker 

1 

Yellow  Warblers 

44 

Pine  Grosbeak 

1 

Myrtle  Warbler 

17 

Townsends  Solitaire 

1 

Maryland  Yellow-throat 

1 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker 

1 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

1 

Crow 

1  • 

Audubon  Warbler 

1 
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Correction: 

In  our  last  issue  Mr.  Ward  was  reported  as  having  banded  26  Cowbirds, 
■It  'should  have  read  "26  Catbirds,"  Mr.  Ward  remarks,  '"A  noose  around  a  Cow- 
bird’s  neok  would  be  more  befitting  than  a  band  on  its  leg." 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  YEAR  Elizabeth  Cruickshank, 

Regina 

(Editor’s  note:  The  following  article  is  one  which  thrilled  me  as  it  cannot 
help  but  thrill  our  readers  who  find  so  much  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Nature. 
Mrs.  Cruickshank  has  the  ability,  not  only  to  see  and  find  pleasure  in  those 
things  which  many  of  us  would  pass  by  unnoticed,  but  to  express  the  thoughts 
which  they  awaken  in  her  in  a  poetic  and  pleasing  style.  She  and  her  little 
dog  and  the  wide  open  spaces  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  "Nature  should  be 
a  personal  adventure  in  discovering  a  living  world,  for  in  that  fashion  is 
best  kindled  an  awareness  of  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  priceless  threasure 
that  surrounds  us  and  an  intense  eagerness  to  find  out  more. about  these 
treasures. ” ) 


With  winter  just  around  the  corner  we  can  enjoy  in  retrospect  the 
pleasures  of  the  year. 

If  you  really  want  to  enjoy  spring  on  the  prairie,  miss  one,  I  know. 
For  me  the  spring  of  ’48  was  all  second-hand;  but  .not  the  spring  of  ’49. 

Early  in  May  found  me  in  our  beloved  country  -  the  Valley.  There  on 
a  high  hill  with  Craven  flats  before  us  -  an  exuberant  crowd  of  geess and  swans 
splashing  in  a  narrow  strip  of  fresh  water  to  the  north  -  there  in  a  sheltered 
sun-drenched  depression  were  Crocuses  in  profusion  -  a  carpet  of  Moss  Phlox  - 
Prairie  Onions  and  Blue  Violets  raising  their  heads  to  the  blue  sky  above  - 
Pussy  Willows  beyond  them, 

I  knew  then  -  I  felt  as  Tennant  felt; 

"Hungry  for  spring  I  bent  my  head 
The  perfume  fanned  my  face 
And  all  my  soul  went  dancing 
In  that  little  lovely  place." 

Water  attracts  more  birds  than  food,  I  sometimes  think.  But  food 
makes  for  repeat  visits.  Last  winter  a  few  Bohemian  Waxwings  stopped  in  our 
yard  to  bathe  in  the  rubber  tire  bath.  I  put  out  some  chopped  dried  fruit 
mixed  with  oatmeal  and  suet.  A  dozen  Bohemians  were  soon  busy  eating.  Every 
day  for  three  weeks  more  and  more  came  to  dine  and  splash.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  sight  of  them  on  the  snow,  nor  the  soft  trilling  song  of  contentment 
that  followed  as  they  sunned  themselves  in  the  trees,  I  had  hoped  for  a  return 
visit  but  none  oame. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  their  wandering  relations  putting 
in  an  appearance,  a  pair  of  Cedar  Waxwings  nested  in  our  hedge.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  them  all  summer  long.  We  thought  they  would  go  before  the 
first  cold  spell  -  but  they  seemed  loath  to  leave.  But  one  warm  day  we  were 
surprised  to  hear  excited  splashing.  From  the  open  kitchen  window  we  watched 
the  seven  Waxwings,  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  water  -  sunning  themselves  in 
the  honeysuckle,  then  going  back  for  another  splash.  All  the  while  the  English 
Sparrows  tried  over  and  over  again  to  join  the  Waxwings  in  their  bathing  orgy. 
They  weren’t  allowed  near.  Then  to  our  amazement,  with  all  seven  busy  enjoying 
the  last  little  bit  of  water  that  was  left  -  in  walked  a  wee  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet, 
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alone,  No  objection  was  raised  to  this  newcomer  participating  in  this  last 
ritual.  All  splashed  in  glee  until  the  sun  left  the  spot;  then  the  eight  rose 
as  one  and  disappeared.  We  felt  like  shouting  to  them  to  return  next  spring. 
The  yard  looked  so  dead  when  they  had  -gone,  -but  the  joy  of  their  presence  will 
remain  with  us, 

Robins  are  always  a  pleasure  even  though  their  evensong  holds  a  bit 
of  heartache.  One  special  thrill  of  this  year,  though,  was  their  farewell.  We 
had  not  seen  any  for  many  days.  Daily  walks  on  the  prairie  with  my  dog  help  me 

to  keep  in  touch  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of  our  feathered  friends.  Then 

one  cold  day  we  had  the  Gyro  golf  course  to  ourselves.  Suddenly,  Fogarty  had 
his  leash  snapped  on,  for  before  us,  as  we  turned  homeward,  I  saw  more  robins 
than  I  had  ever  seen.  I  counted  forty-six  on  the  dried  creek  bed.  I’m  sure 
there  were  more.  That  is  one  picture  that  "will  flash  upon  the  inward  eye” 
many,  many  times.  How  bare  the  spot  looked  next  day. 

We  watched  with  great  interest  a  pair  of  Upland  Plovers  build  their 
nest  on  the  prairie.  Every  day  we  saw  the  mother  bird  stay  on  the  job.  We 
were  anxious  to  see  how  the  young  would  leave  the  nest.  Then  suddenly  the 
nest  was  deserted.  Investigation  disclosed  a  hole  directly  under  the  nest  - 
one  egg  and  some  shells  were  all  that  remained.  Had  gophers  tunnelled  up  from 

beneath  to  steal  the  eggs  or  the  young?  We  shall  always  wonder.  It  was 

pleasure  -  perhaps  drama  -  then  certainly  tragedy. 

As  we  conjure  up  the  rare  beauty  that  was  ours  to  share  this  year; 
as  we  think  of  the  knowledge  gained;  as  we  check  flower  specimens  found  by  us 
for  the  first  time,  and  impress  on  our  minds  the  distinguishing  marks  of  birds 
we  were  confused  about,  we  know  we  do  not  need  to  go  abroad  for  happiness  - 
nor  to  seek  afar  for  beauty. 

Tramping  through  this  winter’s  snow  we  shall  find  delight  in  remem¬ 
bering  that  day  last  July  at  the  Beach  when  we  took  a  shortcut  to  find  breath¬ 
taking  loveliness  in  an  unexpected  bed  of  bluebells  -  hundreds  of  them. 

Seeing  road  machinery  will  remind  us  of  our  haste  last  summer  to 

check  and  learn  if  the  new  road  at  the  Lake  had  out  through  _  tete*"' ? b 

the  only  place  where  every  spring  we  hurry  to  find  the  Shin 
Leaf.  Imagine  our  thrill  to  find  that  not  only  was  the  /' "tes 

delicate  little  Winter  green  safe  and  more  beautiful  than  / 

ever,  but  also  to  find  the  Dwarf  Cornel  where  we  had  never  ($  v'ffMlA.  i|£te .  ' 

seen  it  before,  keeping  it  company. 

We  missed  the  bloom  of 
the  Umbrella  Plant  but  compen¬ 
sating  us  for  it  was  the  Umbrella- 
wort,  which  was  new  to  us.  All 
last  winter  we  had  looked  forward 

to  visiting  the  sheltered,  spot  by  a  spring  where  we 
had  first  found  the  Jewel  Weed,  to  find  it  had  been 
a  cattle  shelter,  piled  high  with  trampled  straw. 

Our  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  we  learned  that 
another  bed  of  the  beautiful  Touch-me-not  was  thriving 
nearer  the  spring’s  source. 

So  many  joys  have  come  to  me  in  ’49,  but  my 
record  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning  one  of 
the  highlights.  Mr.  A.  C.  Budd  spent  an  evening  with 
us.  His  botanical  lore,  coloured  flower  film,  exper¬ 
iences  and  adventures  collecting  flower  specimens; 
discussion  of  his  flower  key  -  the  modest  mention  of 
Ranunculus  Buddii.  combined  to  make  an  evening  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 
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With  birds  and  flower's  gone  we . can  now  anticipate  many  hours  of 

pleasure  in  the  museum.  The  old  and  the  new  cases,  the  vyilci-life  arrangement, 
the  herbarium,  all  make  hours  spent  there  fly  like  wings. 

But  our  walks  still  hold  beauty.  We  take  more  note  of  the  character 
of  the  bare  old  trees  -  their  beauty  of  line;  the  good  earth  rests  in  peace 
bathed  in  sunshine -or  sunset  glory.  Sunrise  will  delight  as  always  as  it  makes 
a  pattern  of  silver  lace  on  our  shimmering  trees,  : 

As  I  think  of  it  my  wee  granddaughter  rushes  in  -  a  snowflake  caught 
in  hpr  mitten  .-  "Look  Gram  -  the  star  of  Bethlehem"  -  winter  ,  is.  here. 
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CHICKADEES 

Although  many  birds  which  custom¬ 
arily  show  up  in  the  Grenfell  area  were..,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hot  dry  summer,  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  the  Chickadees,  Barn  Swallows 
and  Orioles  were  back  in  goodly  numbers, 
according  to  a  report  received  from  Mrs,  E, 
Bilsbury. 

Among  the  "black-caps"  several  were 
noticed  that  were  red-backed  and  Mrs,  Bilsbury 
was  puzzled  as  to  their  identity. 

It.  would  seem  that  the  Hudsonian 
Chickadee,  a  visitor  from  the  north,  had 
dropped  in  on  its  cousin,  asking  for  a  share 
But  if  this  were  so  it  would  be  an  interesting 
early  in 'the,  season.  In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Bard, 
none  of  these  birds  have  before  been  reported  as 
having  been  seen  on  the  prairie  in  summer.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
be  the  common  chickadee  which  very  often  vary  in  color. 

Among  other  .summer  visitors  Mrs.  Bilsbury  was  fortunate  enough  to 
identify  a  Says  Phoebe,  a  bird  which  she  had  not  seen  before.  A,  pair  of  Blue 
Herrons  visited  local  dugouts  and  spent  the  summer  in  and  around  the  district. 

A  pair  of  Kingbirds  returned  to  nest  in  the  trees  about,  the  house  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year, 

"I  have  notioed  that  a  pair  of  Bluebirds  returned  this  fall  with  a 
brood  of  nine.  This  seems  rather  a  large  number  for  one  pair  of  birds.  Are 
there  any  records  of  their  raising  two  broods,  in  one  season?" 


of  the  local  bird’s  suet, 
record  for  the  prairie  Do 
of  the  Provincial  Museum, 


PRAIRIE,  CHICKENS  Chas.  Leach,  Regina 

Mr.  Leach  is  both  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  remarkable  comeback  of 
the  Prairie  Chicken  in  the  Regina  district. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  October  10,  he  saw  at  least  three  hundred  in  an 
area  some  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  the  city.  One  large  flock  had  congre¬ 
gated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  if  participating  in  one  of  their  dances.  The 
noise  they  were  making  could  be  heard  distinctly  over  half  a  mile  away. 
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A  STARLING  AT  LANGBANK 


Mrs,  G.  M,  Hewson  writes  that  she  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
issues  of  the  BLUE  JAY  and  adds  that  her  family  are  all  interested  in  natural 
history  and  enjoy  anything  that  will  give  them  more  accurate  information  of. 
our  birds,  plants  and  animals. 

She  describes  in  detail  the  appearance  of  a  bird  about  the  size  of 
a  blackbird  which  took  refuge  in  the  stable  during  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  snow. 

'  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Elock,  a  Regina  authority  of  prairie  birds,  feels 
quite  sure  that  the  bird  described  is  a  Starling.  The  crest  shown  in  the 
picture  in  "Birds  of  Western  Canada"  is  not  always  apparent.  The  white  outer 
tail  feathers  are  conspicuous  in  spring  plumage,  but  may  not  be  present  later 
in  the  year.  Mrs,  Elock  thinks  that  this  bird  only  fits  the  description  given, 
which  she  describes  briefly  as  a  stubby-tailed  blackbird  with  a  long,  yellowish 
bill. 


BLRDING  IN  THE  GARDEN  Elizabeth  B,  Elock 


Birding  in  even  a  small  city  garden  can  prove  a  surprisingly  re¬ 
warding  pastime.  Strange  visitors  from  marshland  or  northern  forests  may  stop 
for  a  brief  rest.  It  will  prove  interesting  to  keep  a  House  List  of  all  species 
seen  together  with  the  date  to  refresh  the  memory, 

A  few  of  our  own  experiences  include  a  sora  rail  that  found  its  way 
into  the’ front  yard  last  spring  where  it  was  concealed  so  effectually  that  I 
almost  stepped  on  the  bird  before  it  took  off  in  a  gangling . flight  across  the 
street.  Another  dweller  in  the  wet  places,  a  water-thrush,  spent : some  time  . 
bobbing  away  among  the  shrubs  looking  for  food.  An  ovenbird  with  its  amusingly 
sedate'  walk  was  seen  up  and  down  the  .garden  paths  for  a  few  days.  Upon  one 
occasion  I  was  astonished  to  look,  up  into  our  cottonwood  and  meet  the  intent 
stare  of  a  long- eared  owl. 

Shortly  before  frost  a  ruby-throated  hummingbird  darted  straight  for 
a  few  late  flowers  of  scarlet  lychnis,  ignoring  all  the  other  blossoms  and. 

'thus  showing  its  preference  for  red  ones.  It  did  deviate  for  a  moment  over 
some  blue  Chinese  delphiniums  before  flying  straight  across  the  garden  to 
another  small  patch  of  lychnis.  The  same  procedure  was  repeated  at  about  the 
same  time  two  days  later  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  both  visits  were  made 
by  one  'bird. 

Two  thrushes  in  the  garden  late  in  the  season  suggested  they  were 
hermits,  when  one  bird  stopped  obligingly  with  its  back  in  a  patch  of  sunlight 
where  the  reddish  tail  showed  clearly.  Turning,  the  dark  breast  spots  were 
conspicuous.  About  the  same  time  a  white-throated  sparrow  scurried  through 
the  asparagus,  stopping  now  and  then  to  scratch  diligently.  Although  I  was 
sitting  quietly  only  a  few  feet  away,  the  bird  seemed  indifferent  to  my 
presenoe,  . 

More  chickadees  come  to  town  in  the  autumn  and  winter  some  years 
than  others.  This  seems  to  be  a  chickadee  year  for  us.  The  first  one  was 
alone  on  a  lilac  bush.  When  it  caught  sight  of  the  bird  bath  it  flew  at  once 
to  perch  on  the  side  for  repeated  sips  of  water.  Next,  two  spent  as  many  days 
going  over  the  cottonwood  with  minute  care  while  they  kept  up  a  constant 
chatter  with  an  occasional  change  to  the  clear  "phoebe"  whistle  of  spring.  A  '  v 
fourth  chickadee  made  a  quick  survey  of  the  premises  and  was  gone. 

Another  visitor  to  the  cottonwood  was  a  golden-crowned  kinglet  too 
high  up  to  recognize  until  it  dropped  into  a  lilac  bush  close  by  where  the  sun 
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caught  the  yellow  and  black  on  the  head.  We  have  seen  these  little  fellows 
in  January  and  marvel  at  their  vitality. 

Of  course,  juncos  were  all  over  the  place  during  their  long  period 
of  migration,  Bine  bits  of  sand  in  the  driveway  seemed  to  appeal  to  many  of 
them  as  they  hurried  about  over  the  ground. 

When  I  happened  to  see  a  downy  woodpecker  dart  around  the  corner  of 
the  porch,  stop  to  look  over  a  lilac  bush  and  then  go  on  to  an  ash  tree  before 
hurrying  across  the  street,  I  wondered  how  many  other  such  short  visits  went 
unnoticed.  Always  luck  plays  an  important  part  in  seeing  birds. 


BIRDS' OF  INTEREST'  Arthur  Ward 

THE  PIGEON  HAWK— 

Commencing  early  in  August  there  were  lulls  in  the  presence  of  birds 
around  the  traps  which  soon  was  explained  by  the  sudden  flashing  by  of  this 
small  falcon  flying  swiftly  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  would  dart 
through  the  trees,  seldom  exposing  itself  when  it  lit.  It  Was  well  inside  the 
trees,  and  did  not  fly  on  the  outside  except  when  crossing  to  another  part  of 
the  grove.  Those  birds,  not  already  conscious  of  its  presence,  would  scurry 
lowly  to  the  nearest  protective  bush  and  remain  there. 

Although  I  did  not  see  it  catch  anything,  it  would  seem  that  no  bird 
having  been  spotted  by  this  horror,  could  possibly  escape.  After  a  swift 
going  over  of  the  whole  grove,  the  hawk  would  disappear,  but  never  failed  to 
pay  a  periodical  visit,  extending  to  the  last  week  in  September. 

THE  DOWRY  WOODPECKER 

On  October  27th,  after  all  the  other  birds  had  seemingly  left  the 
area,  I  heard  a  tapping  sound  and  found  it  came  from  a  wren  nesting  box.  A 
Downy  Woodpecker- -was  busily  engaged  in  enlarging  the  small  entrance.  This  was 
soon  accomplished  and  the  box  occupied.  I  waited  until  dusk,  then  caught  and 
banded  it.  This  bird  takes  a  1®  band,  being  much  smaller  than  the  Hairy  Wood 
pecker  which  strongly  resembles  the  Downy.  It  takes  a  number  2  band.  The 
larger  size  of  the  Hairy  with  larger  bill,  easily  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Downy. 

THE  VARIED  THRUSH 


With  an  extra  amount  of  trees  around  a  farmstead  on  the  Prairie,  one 
never  know  what  rare  bird  may  call  to  rest  on  the  journey  during  migration. 

On  the  27th  of  September  I  noticed  a  bird  feeding  in  front  of  the 
traps  -  a  robin-like  bird  -  but  there  was  no  mistaking  this  beautiful  one  in 
contrast  to  the  Robin,  with  its  black  breast  bar,  red  eyebrow  line  and  wings 
with  bars  and  spots.  '  It  was  easily  identified  as  the  Varied  Thrush,.  It  flew 
away,  but  after  a  short  time  returned  and  went  straight  into  a  trap,  I  don’t 
know  whether  the  bird  has  been  seen  in  Saskatchewan  before,  but  no  one  would 
have  reason  to  be  in  doubt  of  its  identity  after  seeing  and  banding  it.  Later 

in  the  day  it  repeated  in  another' trap  a . short'  distance  away.  Once  again  I 

released  it,  then  saw  it  no  more. 
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A  WATER  DRIP 

Dripping  water  from  a  pail  over  a  trap  with  a  shallow  receptacle  to 
catch  it,  is. the  best  lure  to  induce  a  bird  to  enter  a  trap.  This  keeps  the 
water  agitated  and  draws  the . attention  of  the  birds.  Should  the  dripping 
cease,  there  is  a  noticable  lapse-  in  their  capture.  Of  course  this  only  ap¬ 
plies  if  there  is  natural  feed  for  them.  There  are  times,  such  as  during  the 
early  spring  migration,  when  with  no  other  food  available,  crushed' wheat  will 
suffice  along  with  the  water, 

.  .  .  ,  .  •  ) ...  1. 1 


OUR  WATERFOWL  POPULATION 


were  back 
it  -  more 
area. 


The  eleventh  annual  waterfowl  survey  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  left  Winnipeg  on  August  28  and  re¬ 
turned  September  9,  after  covering  the  chief  concen- 
:  tration  areas  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Athabaska 
delta  in  northern  Alberta. 

The  report  of  the  survey  by  B.W,  Cartwright 
is  most  interesting.  The  following  paragraphs  from 
it  will  give  our  readers  a  splendid  over-all  picture 
of  conditions  in  Saskatchewan. 

"On  the  whole  the  waterfowl  population  was 
excellent  and  showed  a  further  gain  over  1948.  The 
great  marshes  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  deltas  east 
and  west  of  the  Pas,  which  were  flooded  last  year, 
to  normal  and  the  waterfowl  population  was  as  good  as  I  have  seen 
than  making  up  for  rather  disappointing  numbers  in  the  Winnipegosis 


We  saw  more  Canvasbacks  more  widely  distributed  than  I  have  ever  seen 
on  ten  previous  trips.  There  was  every  indication  that  this  favorite  species 
had  enjoyed  a  successful  breeding  season.  • 

The  heaviest  waterfowl  concentration  we  encountered  on  the  entire 
trip  was  on  Lake.  Wit chekan,  the  source- of  Big  River,  north-west  of  Prince 
Albert.  We  estimated  the  population  of  -  this  lake  as  50,000  to  the  mile  of 
shoreline.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  concentration  may  be  better  apprec¬ 
iated  when  I  say  that  for  27  miles  every  foot  of  shoreline  would  have  to  have 
ducks  standing  one  behind  the  other  ten  deep*  This  works  out  at  one  million, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducks  for  this  lake  alone. 

Nearly  every  sporting  ..species,  was  represented,  Mallards  as  usual, 
being  in  the  majority.  On  the  west  shore,  however,  we  saw  for  several  miles, 
an  almost  pure  concentration  of  Redheads,  the  most  I  have  ever  seen  in  one 
place,  Baldpate,  Winged' Teal,  Pintail,  Canvasbacks,  were  present  in  impres¬ 
sive  numbers,  and  smaller  numbers  of  Blue-winged  Teal,  Shovellers  and  Ruddy 
ducks.  It  was  rather  hazardous  business  flying  about  100  feet  above  the 
mighty  throng,  in  fact,  quite  often  I  noticed  that  we  were  flying  under  some 
of  them  and  the  pilot  had  to  be  constantly  alert  to  avoid  collisions." 


BACKYARD  VISITORS 

C,  Stuart  Houston,  who  was  home  at  Yorkton  early  in  September  for  his 
holidays,  has  now  returned  to  Winnipeg  for  his  fourth  year  in  medicine.  He 
reports  that  his  knee  is  making  slow  progress  but  that  he  is  able  to  get 
about  to  his  classes  and  clinics  with  the  aid  of  canes. 
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While  at  home,  although  his  observations  were  limited  to  the  back¬ 
yard,  and  to  several  car  rides,  he  prepared  for  us  the  following  notes  of 
interest: 

Grinnell’s  Water-thrush  seen  on  August  31  in  the  backyard,  and  every 
day  till  September  3,  when  it  entered  one  of  my  traps  and  was  banded.  This 
is  the  second  bird  of  this  species  I  have  banded,  in  the  backyard.  In  fact, 
they’ve  visited  us  twice  before  -  one  was  seen  from  August  18  to  August  25, 
1945,  and  another  was  present  from  August  31  to  September  4,  .1946,  I  saw 
them  in  their  natural  summer  habitat  along  the  streams  up  at  Nipawin  last 
Spring,  and  wonder  what  there  is  to  attract  them  in  the  very  different  habitat 
of  our  backyard. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch  -  One  noted  by  Mr.  O.C.  Shaw  on  August  31  - 
one  in  our  yard,  September  3.  (This  species  has  never  been  noted  in  Spring 
in  Yorkton,  but  we  have  the  following  fall  records:  September  19,  1937; 
October  4  and  October  5  (one  picked  up  dead),  1941;  October  28,  1942;  October 
17,  1943,) 

White-throated  Sparrow  -  a  bird  of  the  year  banded  September  4.  This 
is  my  earliest  fall  arrival  date.  The  previous  early  date  was  September  7, 
and  the  average,  September  12,  Of  course,  this  is  not  too  significant,  as 
they  nest  within  80  miles  of  Yorkton. 

Myrtle  Warbler  -  one  banded  September  9.  (This  ties  for  the  previous 
early  date  of  September  9,  1946.  This  species  is  most  regular  in  its  first 
fall  arrival;  our  Yorkton  average  is  September  11.) 

On  September  4,  there  were  over  2,000  Coots  on  Upper  Rouaay  Lake, 
the  largest  concentration  seen  there  since  1944. 

Incidentally,  the  Water-thrush  is  a  very  interesting  little  bird  - 
it  walks  instead  of  hops,  and  wags  its  tail  almost  constantly.  / 


MARYLAND  YELLOW  THROATS 


Judge  L.  T.  McKim,  writes  that,  on  the  morning  of  September  9,  he 
picked  up  thirteen  dead  Maryland  Yellow  Throats  in  the  entrance  to  an  old 
theatre  in  the  business  centre  of  Melfort.  Across  the  street,  in  front  of  a 
hardware  store  there  were  about  the  same  number  and  others  were  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty  in  all.  The  only 
explanation  he  can  offer  is  that  they  succumbed  to  three  days  of  cold  wet 
weather.  Around  the  town,  at  the  time,  many  were  still  alive. 


PINE  SISKINS 


Cliff  Shaw,  of  Yorkton,  saw  seven  Pine  Siskins  on  October  3.  Two 
were  males  and  five  were  females. 


A  LONE  NATURE  HIKE  IN  THE  MORNING 

It  was  between  6,45  and  8.15  on  the  morning  of  September  25,  when 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barker  wandered  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Legislative 
Buildings  in  Regina. 

"The  splendor  of  the  fall  color,  surpassing  any  description  by  word, 
coupled  with  the  warm  morning  air,  gave  zest  to  the  beauties  of  the  day.  Bird 
species  either  seen  or  heard  were:  t House  Sparrows,  Robins,  Meadow  Larks, 

Crows,  Horned  Larks,  Slate-coloured  Juncos,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Coukoo, 
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Harris  Sparrow,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Say’s  Phoebe,  Yellow-legs,  Killdeer  and 
American  Goldfinch,  The  Geese  were  calling  from  overhead,  while  in  the  Lake 
from  three  to  four  hundred  ducks  were  swimming  gaily,  gathering  their  oddments 
for  breakfast. 


The  Blue  Jay  and  the  Canada  Jay  are  not  common  birds  in  the  Regina  area, .but 
Bred  Lahrman,  of  the  Provincial  Museum  staff,  was  fortunate  enough  to  dee  both 
of  them  on  October  8th,  He  was  on  a  field  trip,  camping  in  Erethy’ s  Coulee, 
a  sheltered  valley  between  Craven 'and  Tregarva.  This  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Regina, 


CRAPES  AM)  EAGLES 

According. to  Mrs.  E,C,  Boon,  of 
Tulis,  a  single  Whooping  Crane  was  seen 
in  the  district  on  September  24,  and  on 
two- later  occasions.  It  remained  with  a 
group  of  Sandhill'  and  Little  Brown  Cranes, 
Those  that  saw  it  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  imposing  size. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Brown 
Cranes,  but  how  many  were  Sandhill  and  how 
many  Little  Brown,  -Mrs,  Boon  was  not  able 
to  determine.  The  smaller  ones  c-ame  in 
huge  flocks  to  the  dam,  but  the  larger 
ones  preferred  to  stay  in  twos  and  threes. 
On  September  12,  Mr,  Boon  was  going,  out  ..with  the  truck  when  he  saw  an 
eagle  swoop  down  and  try  to  fly  off  with  a  crane.  They  both  fell  back.  As 
he  approached  the  eagle  flew  off  and  left  the  crane.  It  'was  dead.  There  was 
a  hole  in  its  body  large  enough  to  put  one’s  finger  in.  A  post  mortem  showed 
three  ribs  broken  and  the  liver  torn.  It  was  an  immature  Little  Brown  Crane, 

28  inches  long  with  a  wing-spread  of  5  feet  9  inches  and  weighed  6  and  a  half 
pounds , 

The  eagle  left  too  quickly  for  positive  identification,  but  because 
of  its  large  size,  and  the  absence  of  white  markings,  Mrs.  Boon  thought  it  must 
have  been  a  Golden  Eagle,  She  explained  that  several  Bald-headed  eagles  are 
seen  each  fall,  but  never  before  had  she  seen  a  Golden  one. 


Acting  on  information  received  from  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Bield  Officer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources,  a  field  party  from  the  Provincial  Museum  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  watch  three  Whooping  Cranes,  as  they  fed  on  a  stubble  field, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  29.  The.  field  .is  north  of  Last  Mountain 
Lake  and  west  of  Hatfield,  As  they  watched  they  flew  south,  towards  the  lake 
to  roost. 


"I  earnestly  suggest  that  you  keep  notes  and  diaries  on  your  nature 

hobbies.  Memories  fade  or  play,  you  false.  A  diary  is  the  fact' quarry,  out  of 

which  you  can  dig  materials  in  later  years, ”■  _  , 

- — D.  Peattie 
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PRAIRIE  DOGS 
HERONS  AM)  GEESE 

Early  this  summer  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ralph  P.  Stueck,  of  Abernethy,  motored 
to  Val  Marie  in  order  to  study  and  get  some  pictures  of  the  Prairie  Dogs,  a 
colony  of  which  live  along  the  valley  of  Frenchman  Creek,  There  were  not  so 
many  in  sight  as  there  were  two  years  ago  when  he  and  Mr.  Albert  Swanston 
visited  the  same  area.  Only  male  dogs  were  seen  above  the  ground.  The  females, 
apparently,  were  attending  their  young, 

"The  following  day,"  he  writes,  "we  motored  west  of  Val  Marie  to  the 
P.F.R.A.  Dam  No,  2.  This  is  a  very  suitable  sanctuary  for  Canada  Geese,  as 
there  are  several  islands  which  are  used  at  nesting  time.  As  Mr,  Swanston 
and  I  had  procured  two  Great  Blue  Herons  here  in  1947  for  the  collection  of 
birds  and  animals  which  I  took  to  the  Toronto  National  Exhibition,  I  thought 
I  would  examine  their  colony  once  more. 

After  wading  through  three  feet  of  water  to  an  island,  I  managed  to 
get  to  a  Heron’s  nest.  It  was  just  like  a  very  large  Crow’s  nest,  on  top  of 
a  large  willow  bush,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  off  the  ground.  There  were  four 
blue  eggs  about  the  size  of  a  tame  duck  egg. 

In  the  near  vicinity  I  counted  twelve  Heron’s  nests  in  the  colony, 

Just  at  this  time  I  noticed  a  Canada  Gander  leaving  the  island.  Knowing  the 
habits  of  the  Canada  Goose  I  immediately  called  to  Mrs,  Stueck  to  focus  the 
field-glasses  on  this  comer,  knowing  that  at  nesting  time  the  gander  stays 
within  100  yards  of  the  nest.  To  our  surprise,  about,  eight  feet  up  off  the 
ground  was- a  Canada  Goose  sitting  in  the  Blue  Heron’s  nest.  She  had  a  perfect 
nest,  lined  with  feathers,  quite  comfortably  away  from  any  four-legged  pre¬ 
dators. 

My  camera  was  in  the  car  or  a  suitable  snap  could  have  been  taken. 

She  allowed  me  to  come  within  fifteen  feet," 


FAIL  MIGRATIONS 

On  September  25,  Mr.  C.C,  Shaw  saw  a  White-crowned  Sparrow,  This 
corresponds  with  Stuart  Houston’s  late  date  record  for  Yorkton;  September  25, 
1938.  On  September  27,  he  also  saw  a  White-breasted  Nuthatch.  Again,  accord 
ing  to  Stuart’s  list,  these  are  chiefly  noted  in  the  Yorkton  area  during  fall 
migrat ion. 


NIGHTHAWK  —  INSECT  KILLER 


Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  nature  enthusiast  and  taxidermist  of  Regina, 
has  verified  the  fact  that  Nighthawks  are  most  desirable  birds  to  have  around. 
In  this  connection  she  writes: 

"On  Sunday,  September  4,  some  children  fetched  the  mangled  body  of  a 
Nighthawk  to  me.  They  had  picked  it  up  dead  in  the  grass  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  its  gizzard  revealed  no  less'  than 
the  bodies  of  32  cutworm  moths,  12  medium  sized  water  beetles,  3  Water  Boat¬ 
men  and  a  number  of  other  soft-bodied  insects. 

No  clue  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  its  death  can  be  given,  but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  any  of  our  innocent  insect-eating  birds  should  come  to  their  un¬ 
timely  end  when  they  are  all  so  greatly  needed  to  halt  the  fast  rising  tide  of 
insect  pests  of  our  day." 
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HORNED  LARKS 


Writing  about  the  early  and  late  nesting  habits  of  these  birds  in  our 
last  issue,  Mr.  Doug  Gilroy  asks  the  question:  "How  late  do  they  nest?"  Miss 
Barker- has  niade  the  following  observations  which  are  of  interest: 

"On  May  22  I  saw  a  Lark  feeding  a  pair  of  well-grown  young.  The 
parent  larks  continued  their  song  in  the  same  vicinity  until  on  July  II  sus- 
peoted  that  more  young  had  hatched  nearby,  as  the  mother  bird,  oblivious  of  my 
presence  near  her,  hunted  the  roads  for  insects.  On  July  24  I  saw  her  and  a 
single  well  grown  fledgling  resting  in  the  shade  just  a  few  steps  from  where 
the  first  young  were  seen,  I  have  no  proof  that  the  bird  in  each  case  was  the 
same,  but  assume  that  it  was," 

MIGRATION 

How  our  feathered  friends  find  their  way  across  pathless  areas  from 
continent  to  continent  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  They  are  not  taught. 
For  thousands  of  years  their  ancestors  have  followed  the  same  track,  and  the 
desire  to  follow  in  it  comes  as  naturally  as  singing  and  building  of  nest. 

They  do  not  wait  until  food  begins  to  fail.  They  reach  a  certain  pitch  of 
strength  and  contentment.  Then  desire,  ambition  and  a  sudden  longing  come  to 
them.  The  little  creature,  not  knowing  what  stirs  in  its  fluttered  breast,, 
takes  to  the  air  and  sets  its  course  to  warmer  climes  and  unknown  lands. 

And  so  it  was  from  Sh-eho.  William  Niven  tells  the  story, 

"Most  of  the  birds  have  finished  their  summer  season’s  stay  with  us, 
and  have  departed  to  more  agreeable  climes.  The  nesting  season  was  very  favor¬ 
able  this  last  summer  and  I  think  most  kinds  were  very  successful  with  their 
rearing  of  broods  as  many  young  birds  were  noted.  Many  came  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  usual,  but  most  species  left  earlier  than  usual  for  the  south.  The 
Tree  Swallows  and  Cliff  Swallows  were  gathering  on  the  telephone  wires  by  the 
middle  of  July  and  had  all  depart.ed.by  August  1,  The  Barn  Swallows  which  are 
generally  late  nesters,  sometimes  rearing  three  broods,  only  managed  two  at  the 
most  this  season.  They  all  left  in  a  hurry -by  the  last  week  in. September  even 
although  some  of  the  young  ones  had  been  flying  but  a  short  time.  Sometimes 
they  stay  right. into  October,  but  the  cold  dull  weather  hastened  their  depar¬ 
ture, 

A  few  Robins  and  Blackbirds  were  seen  in  October  but  they  have  now 
moved  away.  The  Tree  Sparrows  and  Juncos  were  plentiful  for  awhile  -  they  have 
also  gone.  The  Myrtle  Warblers  were  quite  common  in  migration  during  September 
and  part  of  October.  The  severe  frosts  .in.  .'early  September  followed  by  very 
cool  weather  seemed  to  start  the  birds  on  the  way  from  the  north.  There  were 
very  few  stragglers  like  last  fall.  I  saw  a  single  hawk  flying  September  9 
(species  not  identified),  but  they  also  have  followed  the  others. 

On  October  24  we  had  the  first  real  snow,  about  two  inches,  followed 
by  several  days  and  nights  of  very  low  temperatures.  All  'the  lakes  were  frozen 
over;  ducks  of  nearly  all  kinds  left;  only  a  few  of  the  hardier  species  such 
as  the  Golden  Eyes,  some  Bluebills  and  a  very  small  flock  of  Mallards  were 
noted  in  November.  The  last  flock  of  Whistling  Swans  departed  October  26, 
about  a  month  earlier  than  usual-.  The  Canada  Geese  also  left,  but  they  re¬ 
turned  again  .when  the  weather  warmed  up.  From  October  27  to  November  7,  fine 
Indian  Summer  weather  prevailed  and  the  lakes  became  clear  of  ice  again.  Very 
few  ducks  were  noted  but  some  geese  remained  during  this  period. 
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ARRIVALS 

All  the  usual  winter  birds  are  with  us  now  (November  10),  As  in  the 
case  of  the  summer  migrants  they  also  arrived  earlier  than  usual,  I  will  list 
those  seen  with  the  first  date  observed: 


August  28 
September  16 
September  19 


October  7 

October  1 
Octdber  17 
October  19 
October  20 


Smith’s  Longspurs  -  several  days  earlier  than  usual. 
White-throated  sparrows  . . 

Slate-coloured .June os,  Harris  Sparrows,  Tree  Sparrows,  (The 
last  four  named  are  spring  and  fall  migrants  but  these  are  early 
dates  for  fall  migration. ) 

Whistling  Swans  -  earliest  date  ever  seen  in  fall  -  last  seen 
date,  October  26. 

One  Evening  Grosbeak  -  about  3  weeks  before  usual  time. 

One  Pine  Grosbeak  -  one  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

First  Snowbirds  -  several  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

Common  Redpoles  -  about  a  week  earlier. 


I  hope  these  early  arrivals  do  not  portend  an  early  winter,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  best  to  be  prepared." 


SUNFLOWERS  ARE  AN  ATTRACTION 


As  a  tip  to  those  who  like  to  feed  birds  during  the  winter,  Mr,  Niven 
suggests  that  sunflowers  be  left  standing  all  winter,  or  the  heads  hung  up  in 
a  convenient  place, 

"Of  late  years,"  he  writes,  "I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  some 
rows  of  sunflowers  in  the  garden,  partly  for  windbreak  and  support  for  vines. 
For  several  years  the  Goldfinches  have  been  attracted  to  them,  coming  every  day 
to  eat  the  seeds  until  they  migrate  south.  They  shell  the  seeds  with  their 
bills  and  eat  the  kernels  only.  As  long  as  there  are  any  left  they  seem  to  eat 
nothing  else. 

This  year,  though,  for  the  first  time,  several  other  birds  started  to 
follow  their  example.  First  the  Chickadees  started  coming  -  they  must  also 
have  discovered  the  seeds  were  good.  They, would  fly  to  a  head  and  hang  upside 
down,  pick  out  a  seed  and  fly  away  to  a  bush  to  shell  and  eat  it.  Then  one  day 
(September  9)  I  noticed  two  male  Red-winged  Blackbirds  were  eating  the  seeds. 
That’s  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  eating  this  kind  of  seeds.  Also  a  male 
Purple  Finch  was  coming  every  day  to  get  his  share.  Ail  the  seed-eating  birds 
seem  to  be  fond  of  sunflower  seeds,  once  they  get  the  taste  of  them.  They  have 
to  learn  to  shell  them,  of  course,  but  they  soon  seem  to  develop  the  knack," 


WISHFUL  THINKING 

Stuart  P,  Iordan,  of  Regina,  now  attending  the  University  at  Saskatoon, 
writes  to  tell  us  how  thrilled  he  is  after  receiving  each  copy  of  the  BLUE  JAY, 
He  states  that  without  a  doubt,  this  is  his  favorite  magazine  and  hopes  that 
its  publication  be  continued  at  all  cost.  "Possibly,"  he  says,  "some  wealthy 
soul  will  endow  the  magazine  with  a  substantial  sum  of  money  one  of  these  days 
and  then  its  future  will  always  be  assured  -  this  is  only  wishful  speculation, 
but  such  things  have  happened  before," 


I 
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Stuart  lists  many  birds  that  he  has  observed  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  at  Moose  law,  Regina,  Katepwa  and  Saskatoon.  He  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  Nuthatches  which  he  saw  at  Saskatoon  from  October  2  to  October  21. 
There  were  ten  of  them,  at  least  four  being  Red-breasted.  One  little  fellow 
was  so  tame  that  he  almost  was  able  to  touch  him  with  outstretched  hand. 


TORCH  RIVER  NOTES  0.  Stuart  Francis 

WHISTLING  SWANS  IN  MIGRATION 

_  I  would  like  to  comment  on  my  observations  relating  to  the  migration 
southward  of  Whistling  Swans  and  the  close  proximity  to  freeze-up.  I  have 
noted  that  within  a  week  at  the  most ,- after  swans  have  been  migrating  south, 
freeze-up  usually  occurs.  As  a  rule  they  migrate  over  this  area  early  in 
November,  but  this  fall  several  flocks  were  seen  within  a  few  hours  on  October 
15th  which  was  followed  by  a  general  heavy  frost  as  if  winter  had  set  in.  But 
the  weather  now  (November  6)  is  unusually  mild  again  and  temperatures  have 
risen  to„  sixty  degrees.  It  is  quite  apparent',  then,  that  the  Whistling  Swan 
likes  his  far  northern  home  so  well  that  he  is  loath  to  leave  until  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  advent  of  real  wintry  weather. 

.The  only  summer  bird  resident  still  with  us  at  this  time  on  my  farm 
are  the  Juncos,  although  Robins  were  observed  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  may 
possibly  yet  be  seen  again  this  fall.  Quite  a  number  of  these  appear  to  hang 
on  in  the  dense  Jackpine  forests,  just  north  of  here. 


WINTER  FEND  SCAROE 

Mr.  Francis  believes  that  many  of  the  winter  birds,  in  his  section  of 
the  province,  will  have  difficulty  finding  a  sufficient  supply  of  their  usual 
winter  foods.  The  White  Spruce  and  the  native  Maples'  especially  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  seed.  The  upland  game  birds,  however,  will  have  a  break,  for  Rose 
Hips  are  very  plentiful.  Unless  the  winter  snows  are  unusually  deep  these 
birds  will  fare  quite  well. 


BLUEBIRDS  AT  SCOTT 

Mr,  F.  Rouse,  of  the  Experimental  Station,  was  quite  interested  to 
find  a  Mountain  Bluebird’s  nest  with  six  eggs  in  it  on  May  15.  It  was  cleverly 
concealed  under  a  circular  saw  bench,  in  a  small  box  attached  under  the  table. 
When  he  visited  the  nest  again  on  May  29  the  eggs  had  hatched  and  all  was  well. 
He  had  sincerely  hoped  that  the  young  could  be  reared  without  mishap,  as  this 
was  the  parents’  second  attempt  at  home  building. 

Their  first  nest  was  built  in  the  twine  can  on  a  binder,  in  part  of 
a  ball  of  twine.  Apparently  someone  needed  twine,  and  felt  that  it  could  be 
put  to  better  use  than  serving  as  a  foundation  of  a  mere  Bluebird’s  nest.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  was  thrown  out  and  the. twine  taken.  Unfortunately  the 
second  attempt  was  no  more  successful  than  the  first.  Apparently  some  children 
found  the  nest  as  it  also  was  taken  and  the  birds  disappeared  while  they  were 
still  in  the  pin-feather  stage,  Mr.  Rouse  was  very  sorry  that  the  birds  were 
not  successful  as  they  are  not  common  in  the  Scott  district.  As  far  as  he 
knows  that  was  their  first .attempt  at' nesting  on  the  Farm.  The  old  birds  dis¬ 
appeared  after  their  unfortunate  experience  and  no  Bluebirds  were  seen  again 
until  this  fall. 
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OATS  ADD  ROBINS 


"We  had  proof,"  writes  Mr.  F,  Rouse,  of  Scott,  "that  cats  rob  nests 
at  night.  Robins  had  built  a  nest  in  a  Manitoba  Maple,  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  and  two  feet  from  our  window.  During  the  night  of  June  24  we  heard  a 
stray  cat  quite  close  to  the  house  and  a  little  later  were  startled  by  some¬ 
thing  coming  down  the  window,  scratching  its  claws  on  the  glass.  On  going  out 
the  next  morning  I  was  sorry  to  find  two  of  the  four  young  robins  lying  dead 
on  the  ground.  Each  had  been  bitten  and  the  nest  was  empty. 

The  season  was  ruined  for  this  pair  of  robins,  as  a  first  nest  on  the 
electrio  wires  near  the  house,  had  been  robbed  by  grackles." 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES 

On  September  20,  four  Mountain  Bluebirds  stopped  for  a  rest  at 
Mr,  Rouse* s  home,  followed  by  three  more  a  week  later.  Hundreds  of  crows  were 
seen  migrating  south-east  with  a  north-west  wind  behind  them  (September  20). 

The  Brown  Thrashers  were  still  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  last  of  the  Flickers 
passed  through  a  couple  of  days  before.  Barn  Swallows  were  then  quite  common, 
but  the  last  were  seen  two  days  later. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatches  and  thrushes  were  seen  on  October  2.  The 
last  crow  was  seen  October  8,  On  the  9th  and  10th,  Song  Sparrows,  Meadowlarks, 
Cowbirds  and  Blackbirds  were  still  around  while  at  the  same  time  Juncos,  Snow¬ 
birds  and  Black-capped  Chickadees  put  in  an  appearance.  Starlings  staying 
during  the  greater  part  of  October.  The  last  .Robin  was  seen  on  the  18th. 
Twenty-five  Snowbirds  arrived  on  the  23rd  followed  by  a  female  Evening  Grosbeak 
on  the  28th  and  a  Bohemian  Waxwing  on  November  6. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (November  7)  hundreds  of  geese  and  ducks  were 
reported  west  of  Scott, 


IT  WAS  RETURNED 

A  leg-band,  thin  with  age  and  broken  with  wear,  was  found  by  Len 
Dieger,  July  11,  while  on  a  field  trip  from  the  Museum  to  a  small  island  off 
the  beach  of  Long  Lake,  near  Imperial,  The  fact  that  it  was  found  near  the 
shore  and  was  not  covered,  indicates • that  it  was  lost  this  summer.  The  number 
of  the  band  proves  that  it  was  put  on  a  young  Pelican  at  Kandahar,  Saskatchewan, 
on  July  1,  1937,  by  Fred  Bard,  Director  of  our  Provincial  Museum. 


WANTED 

We  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  every  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY  in  order 
to  complete  our  file.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should  have  these  for 
reference  purposes.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  spare  copies,  we  would  like  to 
procure: 

Volume  I,  Numbers  1,  3  and  4 
Volume  II,  Numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4 
Volume  III,  Numbers  2  and  4. 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES  PROM  NORTH  BATTLED QRD  G.  J.  Yakf 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  bulletin  the  nesting  season  of  the  Horned 
Lark  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Gilroy.  On  April  26,  1946,  when  the  ground  was 
still  partly  covered  with  snow,  I  found  a  nest  containing  four  eggs. 

(This  gives  us  the  earliest  date  on  our  records;  now  who  can  give  us 
one  later  than  we  have?  Ed. ) 

Starlings  seemed  to  have  recently  invaded  this  territory,  for  as  far 
as  I  know  none  had  been  reported  here  until  I  saw  five  on  August  28.  There 
were  many  blackbirds  around  at  that  time  but  the  shorter  tails  and  manner  of 
flight  of  the  others  suggested  starlings.  On  October  2,  I  saw  a  flock  of  22 
west  of  the  city.  Since  then  I  have  seen  many  more,  in  flocks  ranging  from  4 
to  200. 

Has  anyone  observed  a  decrease,  in  the  Chipping  Sparrow  population  of 
his  area?  Last  year  not  a  single  bird  of  this  species  was  seen  at  Sandwith. 
This  year,  in  North  Battleford,  I  saw  approximately  a  dozen,  one  of  which  un¬ 
fortunately  lost  its  life  after  flying  into  telephone  wires. 

While  wandering  near  the  Saskatchewan  River  on  October  2,  a  black 
hawk  flew  over  me.  Its  size,  .shape,  voice  and  manner  of  flight  suggested  that 
it  was  a  melano  Marsh  Hawk.  As  I  stood  twenty  feet  below  it,  the  colouring 
resembled  that  of  a  Turkey  Vulture,  that  is,  generally  black  all  over,  except 
for  grey  primary  and  secondary  wing  feathers.  Is  there  any  possibility  for 
my  mistaking  this  bird  for  another  species? 


NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  most  interesting  nature  observation  lists  that  has  come  to 
our  notice  is  that  prepared  by  the  pupils  of  Lonsdale  School,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  teacher,  Mrs,  Margaret  A,  Anderson,  of  Loon  Lake,  The  list  was 
submitted  to  the  Provincial  Museum. 

It  is  not  a  short  one,  but  made  up  of  323  separate  observations  by 
the  boys  and  girls,  made  practically  every  day  from  March  31  to  June  25.  The 
fact  that  items  were  so  varied  indicates  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  had 
been  aroused  in  every  phase  of  nature. 

It  contains  dated  entries  such  as  Pussy  Willows,  Groundhog,  frogs’ 
croaking,  Dragonfly,  Phoebe,  Arctic  Tern,  Brown  Bear,  Cranes,  frog’s  eggs, 
mating  of  Blue  Jays,  Wild  Foxglove,  brown  rabbits,  Chokecherries  in  bud, 

Buffalo  Bean  blossoms,  Monarch  Butterfly,  Garter  Snake,  Morals',  young  Magpie, 
Dandelion  seeds,  Mallard  ducklings,  Wren’s  nest,  Baby  Robins,  Fireflies,  'Bats, 
Cowbird  eggs,  Dewberry  blossoms,  Mudhen’ s  nest,  Aphids,  double  rainbow,  Cow¬ 
slips,  baby  groundhogs,  Yellow  Lady  Slippers,  Blueberry  blossom,  etc,,  etc. 

What  a  wonderful  training  these  boys  and  girls  are  having  in  observing 
the  countless  wonders  which  Nature  has  to  offer.  Our  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  her  enthusiastic  nature  fans.  What  they  will  learn  in  this  way 
they  will  carry  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


"A  Nature  Hobby  is  a  shield  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out¬ 
rageous  fortune;  a  form  of  saving  for  your  old  age.  It  is  a  possession  no  one 
can  take  from  you,  and  one  to  which  you  can  add  indefinitely  —  for  to  under- 
standing  there  are  no  limits."  ...  Donald  Peattie 
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•  •{  IN  HIDDEN  VALLEY  R.  C.  MacKenzie 

The  Regina  Natural  History  Society  maintains  a  wild  life  sanctuary 
in  the  Q,ufAppelle  Valley,  about  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  Regina  Gity, 

It  comprises  a  half  section  of  land  and  this  area  includes  a  long  narrow 
valley,  tributary  to  the  main  valley'  of  the  QplAppelle  River,  and  all  or  part 
of  five  connecting  coulees. 

i 

It  is  a ‘surprising  place  of  bare  steep  hills  and  deep  wooded  ravines. 
The:  high  ridges  of  the  hills  are  fully  three  hundred  feet  above  the  valley 
bottoms,  and  the  windswept,  boulder-studded,  grassy  uplands  offer  contrast  to 
the  shady  woods  and  thick  undergrowth  of  the  deep  coulees.  The  poplar,  Ash, 
Elm,  and  Manitoba  Maple  woods,  that  fill  these  ravines,  are  sanctuary  and  home 
to  every  variety  of  bird  in  this  region.-  White  tailed  deer  live  there,  as  do 
porcupines  and  badgers.  There  are  ground-squirrels  and  chipmunks  aplenty, 
and  a  multitude  of  rabbits.  Nor  are  the  predators  absent,  where  the  larder  is 
so  well  filled.  The  Great  Horned  Owls  nest  there,  as  do  many  of  their  smaller 
cousins,  and  there  are  crows,  magpies,  hawks,  weasels,  and  coyotes. 

One  warm  sunny  evening  in  late  summer,  I  set  up  my  tent  in  this  un¬ 
frequented  retreat.  My  camp  was  on  a  small  flat  area  of  bottom-land  in  a  deep 
ravine  with  the  hills  rising  in  sheer  heights  above.  The  place  was  deeply 
shaded  by  poplar,  ash,  and  maple  trees.'  As  I  kindled  a  fire  and  prepared  my 
supper,  a  ground-squirrel  watched  me  inquisitively  from  a  nearby  brushpile,  a 
chipmunk  chattered  loudly  in  a  tree  above,  and  crows  and  magpies,  flying  low, 
noisily  voioed  their  disapproval  of  this  intrusion  into  their  domain. 

Later  that  evening  I  climbed  the  trail  up  the  west  hill  to  the  place 
of  teepee  rings  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge.  Rabbits  were  stirring  in 
the  sheltering  dusk  as  I  passed  through  the  cherry  thickets  and  when  I  gained 
the  cactus-edged  hill-top  trail  distant  thunder  roared,  and  I  could  see  storm 
clouds  streaked  with  lightening  approaching  from  the  south  and  east.  I  looked 
across,  the  velvety  shadow-filled  ravines,  then  to  the  wide  Q,uMAppelle  valley 
north  and  west  and  to  the  lights  of  Craven  town  blinking  in  the  far  distance. 

It  rained  heavily  in  the  night,  but  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright 
with  every  rain-gemmed  leaf  and  twig  sparkling  in  the  warm  sunlight.  There 
was  music  of  many  small  birds  in  bush  and  tree,  the  coo-ing  of  wood  pigeons, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  sweet  music  of  meadow  lark3  on  the  hill  above. 
Gathering  wood  in  a  thicket  I  came  upon  a  bush  partridge  with  young.,  the  old 
bird  flew  almost  into  my  face  to  draw  my  attention  away  from  her  babies,  the 
young  ones  scattering  out  of  sight  in  the  thick  bush.  Half  an  hour  later,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  deer  trail  up  a  side  coulee,  I ‘came  upon  a  fine  buck  with  1 fullpointed’ 
horns.  He  turned  with  remarkable  speed,  and  with  a  great  crashing  of  branches 
disappeared  into  the  undergrowth.  Minutes  later  I  saw  a  doe  and  a  beautiful 
little  spotted  fawn,  catching  a  momentary  glimpse  of  them  as  they  fled  through 
the  thick  woods,  covering  fallen  trees  and  tangled  brush  with  long,  graceful 
leaps.  Climbing  the  side  of  the  ravine  where  black  poplar  and  birds  woods 
cast  barred  shadows  on  the  moss  covered  ground  I  passed  through  thickets  of 
choke  and  pin  cherry,  saskatoon,  hawthorn  and  silver  willow,  so  to  the  sun- 
warmed  grasses  of  the  upper  hills  partly  overgrown  with  prickly  cactus  and 
aromatic  sage, 

Signs  mark  this  trail,  naming  each  plant  and  tree  -  the  work  of  L,  T. 
Carmichael,  Editor  of  the  BLUE  LAY.  A  sign  points  to  the  nest  of  an  owl,  the 
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home  of  a  kingbird,  robin,  or  dove,  the  work  of  a  Porcupine,  the  burrow  of  a 
badger.  At  intervals  a  sign  writ ten. -in  poetic  verse  praises  the  wonder  of 
nature  and  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Wood  pigeons  called  one  to  another  through  the  noon  woods,  the  soft 
music  punctuated  here  and  there  by  the  cry  of  a  red-tail  hawk  in  the  blue 
above. 


That  afternoon,  hiking  back  after  a  swim  in  the  Qu’Appelle  River,  I 
saw  a  porcupine  industriously  barking  a  small  tree,  and  a  coyote  run  swiftly 
across  the  open  slope  of  a  hill,  and  with  a  great  burst  of  speed,  pass  out  of 
sight  over  the  high  ridge. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  lengthening  shadows  of. the  hills 
stretched  out,  and  filled  all  the  coulees  with  darkness,  The  silence  of  the 
dark  woods  was  suddenly  broken  by  a'  long-drawn,  deep-t'oned  Whur-whoo-oo,  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  from  his  home  and  nesting  place  in  the  upper 
ravine  -  a  thrilling  menacing  sound,  carrying  with  it  all  the  mystery  of  night 
in  the  deep  coulees, 

I  packed  my  tent  and  camping  equipment,  and  as  the  moon,  climbing 
the  darkening  dome  of  the  sky,  poured  silver  light  on  misty  hills  and  solemn 
woods,  I  reluctantly  left' the  sanctuary  in  Hidden  Valley, 


MAMMAL  SECTION 


Mr.  C,  Stuart  Francis  re- 
and  pine  seed  this  fall  in  the 
red  squirrels  to  gather  their  winter 
great  many  of  these  have  been  seen 
wheat  fields,  gathering  up  the  stray 
needs. 


ports  that  a  shortage  of  spruce 
Torch  River  area  is  causing  the 
stores  in  other  quarters,  A 
rround  the  edges  of  harvested 
heads  of  wheat  for  their  winter 


BRUIN 


Bears  are  very  numerous  in  the  same  district. 
During  harvest  they  were  very  partial  to  ripe  oats.  A 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Francis  counted  six  bears  at  one  time 
in  his  oatfield.  Needless  to  say  they  caused  consid-, 
erable  damage  in  a  short  time. 

All  in  all,  Bruin  has  been  having  a  hard  time 
of  it  this  year.  Not  long  ago  a  very  surprised  bear 
got  his  face  in  the  way  of  a  pail  of  hot  dish  water 
and  no  less  surprised  was  Mrs.  Glen  Shoemaker,  of 
Hudson  Bay,  who  hadn’t  expected  to  see  a  riled  bear 
rear  up  when  she  tossed  the  water  over  the  backyard 
fence  into  some  bushes. 

The  bear  sighted,  she  dropped  the  pail, 
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grabbed  her  two-year-old  daughter  by  the  hand  and  fled  indoors.  The  bear  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  her,  but  simply  sat  down  and  glumly  mused  over  the 
nuisanoe  values  of  human  beings, 

BEAVER  MOVED 

K.H,  Deighton,  game  guardian  at  Yorkton,  reports  that  twelve  beaver 
have  been  transplanted  from  the  Maple  Creek  district  to  the  reserve  at  Theodore, 
The  beaver  are  the  first  to  be  placed  in  the  Theodore  district,  although  about 
40  have  been  transplanted  within  80  miles  radius  since  the  work  was  first 
undertaken  two  years  ago. 

One  of  the  beavers  was  the  mother  of  two  kits  and  two  of  the  larger 
beavers  weighed  close  to  80  pounds,  Mr,  Deighton  reports  that  the  project  is 
building  up  very  well.  In  one  area  near  Norquay  where  the  beaver  have  built 
a  175-foot  dam,  the  muskrats  have  increased  by  nearly  40  percent. 


MOOSE  ON  HIGHWAY 

On  October  6,  J.  E,  Hockley,  Yorkton,  reported  seeing  two  moose  on 
number  nine  highway,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Reserve.  He  said  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  moose  in  that  area  during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been  driving 
to  Hudson  Bay  Junction,  The  animals  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  road  until 
the  car  approached  within  about  75  yards. 


GOPHERS  ARE  AMAZINOLY  BRAVE  Doug  Gilroy 

One  June  day  I  was  doing  some  work  in  a  corner  of  the  pasture  field. 
The  baby  gophers  were  putting  in  an  .appear anoe  above  ground  for  the  first 
time.  Little  groups  could  be  seen  standing  up  around  their  burrows  like  small 
straight  pegs.  Over  in  one  section  quite  a  commotion  suddenly  sprung  up  and 
I  could  hear  excited  squeals.  At  first  I  paid  little  attention,  as  it  is 
quite  common  for  gophers  to  chase  each  other  around  and  perform  other  such 
antios.  Suddenly  I  saw  that  it  wasn’t'  a  gopher  chasing  a  gopher,  but  a  gopher 
chasing  a  weasel,'  I  could  hardly  believe  it;  then  I  saw  what  was  happening. 
The  weasel  was  after  the  young  gophers  and  mother  gopher  was  bravely  trying 
her  best  to  protect  her  young. 

The  young  gophers  appeared  stupid,  instead  of  dashing  for  shelter  in 
their  homes  they  stayed  up  on  top  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  The 
weasel  would  dart  in  and  sieze.  one,  then  off  he’d  go  with  it,  with  the  parent 
gopher  after  him  for  a  short  distance.  In  a  minute  or  two  he’d  be  back  for 
another  tender  victim.  The  old  one  would  see  him  coming  and  charge  him.  The 
weasel,  of  course,  was  much  faster,  but  once  she  ran  right  int«  him  and  they 
went  rolling  over  and  over  together.  However,  the  weasel  seemed  t«  pay  little 
attention  to  her  -  was  on  his  feet  in  a  flash  and  away  again  with  another 
young  one.  in  his  jaw.  I  saw  him  catch  four  or  five  of  the  young  gophers  be¬ 
fore  he  finally  disappeared. 

The  odd  fact  about  the  whole  incident  was  that  a  gopher  actually 
tried  to  fight  a  weasel! 
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RABBITS  ENJOY  BEING  PHOTOGRAPHED 
Here  is  another  of  Doug’s  stories: 


It  is  amazing  just  how  close  a  person  can  get  to  a  wild  bird  or 
animal  by  approaching  very  slowly,  yet  being  out  in  plain  sight.  On  October 
26  I  was  passing  along  the  road  on  a  tractor  when  out  of  the  weeds  jumped  a 
large  Jack  Rabbit.  Instead  of  bounding  away  he  suddenly  crouched  in  the  open 
field.  Had  my  camera  along  so  thought  I.  would  try  for  a  picture.  I  approached 
the  rabbit  very  slowly  by  shuffling  my  feet  forward  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time. 
Finally  I  got  to  within  eight  feet  of  him  ;  and  took  a  shot.  Then  I  started 
forward  slowly  again,  Atr five 'feet  I  took  another  and  expected  him- to  go 
sailing  away  any  second.  However,  my  last  picture  was  taken  at  only  three  and 
a  half  feet.  He  didn’t  move  even  then  .-'until  I  tried  for  a  shot  at  a  different 
angle,  then  he  was  gone  like  a  streak  of  light.  .  ‘ 


A  HIBERNATING  BAT 


On  the  31st  of  March  last,  Mr.  Yaki 
r  reports  that  a  bat  was  caught  as  it  was  flying 

around  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Worth 
f/:'  /r  -\  Battleford,  He  believes  that  it  had  hibernated 

-somewhere  in  this  building.  As  we  have  very 
/  '  few  records  of  bats  hibernating  in  Saskatchewan 

)•'  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  others 

, j  have  authentic  records. 

■  Similar  bats  were  seen  by  Mr.  Yaki  on  June  14,  and  again  on  September 
3,  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  bat  was  migrating. 


ARE  WEASELS  ..WHITE  IN  APRIL? 


"On  April  10  of  this-  year,"  writers  Mr.  Yaki,  "while  out  hiking,  Ken 
Hamilton  (who  Is  also  keenly  interested,  in  wild  life)  and  I  came  across  a  pure 
white  weasel.  Most  of  the  snow  was  gone  at  that  time  so  it-  was  readily  spotted 
a  quarter  of  e*mile  away.  As  the  color  of.  weasels’-  fur  generally  corresponds 
with  that  £>f  its  environment,  I  wonder  if, -this  one  could  have  been  an  albino." 

(It  is  our  opinion  that  this  was  not  an  albino.  The  change  is  quite 
gradual  and  probably  the  early  melting  of  the  snow  had  "beat  it  to  the  punch." 
Ed.)  ••  , 

"A  week  before  this  on  April  3,  we  came  upon  a  porcupine,  occupying 
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a  broken  tree,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Saskatchewan  River,  The  tree,  a 
large  balsam  poplar,  was  broken  about  fifteen  feet  from  its  base  and  the  top, 
still  joined,  stretched  to  the  ground.  Along  the  upper  surface  there  were 
many  small  peanut -shaped  droppings,  most  likely  those  of  the  porcupine.  Would 
this  indicate  the  "porky"  was  using  the  tree  as  its  home? 

(Opinions  wanted,  Ed, ) 

"What  is  a  good  camera  for  photographing  birds  and  other  forms  of 
wild  life?  Perhaps  Mr,  Gilroy,  Mr,  Bard  or  Mr,  Shaw  can  tell  us," 


REPTILES 

Leonard  Dreger,  a  young  man  keenly  interested  in  nature  and  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  now  an  employee  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  while  home  for  his  holi¬ 
days  at  Lang  this  fall,  had  an  experience  with  Garter  Snakes  that  he  will  re¬ 
member  for  a  long  while. 

It  was  a  very  nice  quiet  day  on  the  23rd  of  September,  Someone  called 
"Snakes,"  but  when  Len  arrived  on  the  scene  he  found  that  there  were  oodles  of 
them,  not  just  near  the  house  but  under  it.  He  quickly  pulled  on  a  pair  of 
gloves  and  began  catching  and  dropping  them,  one  by  one,  into  a  deep  pail.  At 
first  he  was  quite  careful  about  the  whole  thing  and  selected  each  one  individ¬ 
ually  but  there  were  so  many  that  he  changed  his  tactics  and  was  soon  grabbing 
them,  two  in  each  hand.  He  explains  that  they  were  all  sizes  ranging  from 
young  ones,  about  eight  inches  in  length  to  full  grown  adults. 

The  ground  where  they  were  denning-up  was  very  sandy  and  a  spot  among 
the  leaves  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  3eemed  to  be  most  suitable  for  them 
but  the  Dreger  family  thought  differently,  Len  took  the  wriggling  colony, 
about  thirty  in  all,  unharmed,  to  a  sandy  hill  about  six  miles  from  their  home 
and  set  them  free,  hoping  that  they  would  find  the  housing  situation  there  to 
their  liking. 


'  :  TURTLES 

On  November  6,  1,000  visitors  passed  through  the  Provincial  Museum, 
and  on  November  13,  800  visitors  were  present.  The  extra  attraction  was  a 
display  of  living  turtles  received  from  various  parts  of  the  province,  A 
Snapping  Turtle,  weighing  28  pounds,  was  sent  from  Glen  Ewen  by  Mr,  E.  R. 
Rodenbush  on  September  26, 

Two  Painted  Turtles  were  received;  one  from  Mr,  Walter  Trieber,  of 
Regina  and  the  other  from  Florence  Brailean,  also  of  Regina.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  specimen  is  a  Lesuer1 s  Turtle,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  recorded  from 
Saskatchewan,  It  was  found  at  Odessa,  Saskatchewan,  and  was  donated  by  Mrs, 
Roy  Thompson,  of  Regina,  All  turtles  are  doing  well. 


"Discover  the  gold  nuggets  you’ve  been  stubbing  your  toe  against  with¬ 
out  even  bothering  to  pick  them  up  -  the  trees  within  a  block  of  you;  the  birds 
that  will  flock  to  a  feeding  table  and  bath;  the  habits  of  the  flowers  in  your 
garden;  a  weedy  vacant  lot  on  the  corner," 
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INSECTS  AND  SPIDERS 

In  our  April  to  Tune  issue ,  Mrs.  John  Hubbard  of 
Grenfell,  reported  having  seen  an  exhibition  of  acrobatic 
flying  by  medium  sized  butterflies,  orange  in  color  with 
black  bars  and  white  edgings  on  the  wings.  She  asked  if 
these  might  be  Monarch  Butterflies. 

In  this  connection,  Mrs,  E.  Bilsbuty,  also  of 
Grenfell,  writes:  "These  were  not  Monarchs  but  a  species 
known  as  Painted  Lady,  I  would  suggest -that  anyone  seeing  the  caterpillars  of 
these  butterflies  secure  a  few  and  put  them  in  a  box.  They  will  eat  Hollyhock 
leaves  or  Thistle,  It  is  interesting  to  watch  them  make  their  crysalis.  These 
are  very  beautiful.  Some  are  gold  or  bronze  or  mother-of-pearl.  Painted  Lady 
Butterflies  were  plentiful  this  summer,  I  have  seen  very  few  of  the  Mourning 
Cloak,  Monarch,  Yellow  Swallow-tail,  Banded  Purple,  Buckeye  and  Clouded  Blue 
this  year," 


LOUSE  FLIES 


During  banding  operations  this  summer  Mr.  Arthur  Ward  noticed  an  in¬ 
sect  on  an  Olive-backed  Thrush  as  big  as  a  House  Fly.  It  was  persistently 
trying  to  get  into  the  feathers  of  the  bird.  Thinking  that  it  had  just  happened 
along,  he  brushed  it  off  several -times ,  but  each  time  it  slipped  back  again. 
Later,  when  banding. a  Chipping  Sparrow,  the  same  thing  happened  again.  Mr. 

Ward  caught  a  specimen,  slightly  bronze  in  color,  and  sent  it  to  the  Dominion 
Entomological  Laboratory,  Indian  Head.  There  it  was  identified  as  belonging 
to  the  family  Hippoboscidae  (Louse  Flies).  For  more  definite  identification 
it  was  again  gent  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brooks,  Entomological  Laboratory,  Saskatoon,  He 
identified  the  species  as  Ornithomyia,  These  insects  suck  blood  from  the 
birds. 


INSECTS  DESTROY  TAMARAC  C.  F.  Stuart 

Some  of  my  neighbors  and  myself  at  Torch  River  have  noted  that  con¬ 
siderable  damage  is  being  done  to  stands  of  Tamarac  by  insect  pests.  The 
damage  is  caused  by  considerable  numbers  of  caterpillars  which  eat  the  fine 
foliage  during  the  late  summer,  or  possibly  from  July  1  onwards.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  this  destruction  is  continued  for  a  few  more  years,  the  many  very 
fine  stands  of  half-grown  Tamarac  to  be  found  in  the  north  will  face  destruc¬ 
tion  for  the  second  time  within  the  present  century. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  SPIDER’S  WEB 

"Whether  a  spider’s  web  could  hold  and  retain  a  small  bird  in  the 
open,  I  could  not  say,"  .writes  Mr.  Ward,  "but  on  two  occasions  have  released 
birds  of  immature  size;  one  a  Chipping  Sparrow  and  the  other  a  Clay-coloured 
Sparrow,  that  had  become  enmeshed  in  the  corner  of  the  arbour.  The  web,  in 
each  case,  seemed  to  stick  around  them,  leaving  the  birds  helplessly  hanging 
there. 
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THE  LOOSESTRIFE  SPEG-IES  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  A.  G ,  Budd 

Swift  Current 

# 

The  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia )  genus  belongs  to  the  Primrose 
( Pr imulao eae )  family  and  in  Saskatchewan  we  have  three  species,  one  common  and 
widespread  and  the  others  more  local  and  scarcer* 

The  common  species,  Fringed  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  ciliata  L. )  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  kind  of  Buttercup  but  the  differences  are  very  marked  when 
the  plants  are  examined.  The  Fringed  Loosestrife  grows  from  a  horizontal  root- 
stock  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  feet,  and  the  leaves  are  borned  opposite¬ 
ly  on  the  stem  and  are  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  ovate  to  lanceolate  in 
shape,  pointed  at  the  apex  and  rounded  at  the  base.  They  are  pale  green  in 
colour  and  smooth  exoept  for  a  row  of  very  fine  hairs  around  the  margins.  The 
leaf  stalks,  however,  bear  a  row  of  short  white  hairs  along  one  side,  from 
which  are  derived  both  the  common  and  scientific  names  of  this  species,  ciliate 
meaning  fringed.  There  are  five  separate  sepals  to  the  flower  and  a  yellow, 
rotate  corolla  with  five  deep  petal  lobes,  but  the  petals  are  united  at  the 
base  and  not  separate  as  in  the  case  of  Buttercups,  Around  the  central  Stigma 
of  the  flower  are  five  stamens,  each  opposite  a  petal  lobe  and  between  each  of 
these  are  staminodia  or  sterile  stamens  which  are  merely  small  appendages. 

The  flowers  are  from  five~eig';J  s  to  one  inch  across  when  fully  expanded  and  are 
borne  on  long  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  pairs  of  leaves.  This  species 
is  quite  common  in  moist  places,  shaded  coulees,  slough  and  ditch  banks  through¬ 
out  the  entire  province. 

The  Lance-leaved  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  hybrida  Michx. )  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  previous  species  but  the  leaves  are  all  narrowly  lanceolate  to 
linear-lanceolate  in  shape  and  are  tapered  instead  of  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
either  stalkless  or  with  very  short  stalks u  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Fringed  Loosestrife,  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across, 
but  are  otherwise  similar.  This  species  is  quite  uncommon  and  is  generally 
found  in  wet  meadows  and  sloughs  apparently  needing  more  moisture  than  the 
Fringed  Loosestrife,, 

The  third  species,  Tufted  Loosestrife  (Lysimachio  thyrsif lora  L. )  is 
only  to  be  found  in  swamps  and  wet  places  in  the  more  northern  forested  areas 
and  in  the  Cypress  Hills  and  is  often  found  growing  in  shallow  water.  The 
plants  grow  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  height  and  the  loaves  are  lanceolate 
to  linear-lanceolate,  from  two  to  four  inches  long  and  have  no  stalks.  The 
flowers  are  from  three  sixteenths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  yellow,  and 
are  borne  in  dense  clusters  or  racemes  from  half  to  one  inch  long  on  stalks  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

A  simple  key  to  distinguish  our  Saskatchewan  Loosestrifes  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1,  Flowers  borned  in  short,  compact  clusters  on  stalks  in  tne  leave  axils, 

Lysimachia  thyrsifolia. 

Flowers  each  on  a  separate  stalk  from  the  leaf  axils,  2, 

2.  Leaves  long  stalked,  lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base;  flowers . usually 

over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across.  Lysimachia  ciliate. 

Leaves  short  stalked  or  stalkless,  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  to  the 

base:  Flowers  not  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across, 

Lysimachia  liybrida. 
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The  name  Loosestrife  has  its  origin  in  the  ancient  belief  that  a 
European  species  of  this  genus  had  the  power  of  quieting  wild  beasts  and  these 
plants  were  placed  on  the  yokes  of  the  oxen  to  keep  them  from  conflict, 
Lysimachia  is  Greek,  meaning  literally  "release  strife," 


SASKATCHEWAN  WILD  FLOWERS 


The  patch  of  pure  white  Fireweed 
that  Mr.  Francis  discovered  at  Torch  River 
in  1948,  grew  this  year  to  a  considerably 
larger  patch.  He  writes  that  it  looked 
very  beautiful  growing  so  near  to  the 
usual  rose-coloured  variety,  thriving  in 
a  sunny  spot  surrounded  by  heavy  forest. 


"He  who  knows  the  most;  he  who  knows  what  sweets  and  virtues  are  in 
the  ground;  the  waters,  the  plants,  the  heavens  and  how  to  come  to  these  en¬ 
chantments,  is  the  rich  and  royal  man." 

- Emerson 


If  you  like 
this  issue  of  the 
BLUE  JAY  tell  your  friends; - 
if  you  do  not,  tell  us.  We  will  be 
very  pleased  to  receive  your  frank  opinion 
and  constructive  criticism... 
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